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Sherwood, Anna Pope. Trends in 
Geography Teaching, and a Tenta- 
_ tive Course of Study in Geography 

for Grades One to Hight. June, 1929. 
Pp. 178. (No. 3.) 


PROBLEM. The problem of this 
thesis was two-fold: First, to set 
forth the situation with reference to 
geography and geography teaching 
as they have existed in the past and 
to place certain evaluation on the 
trends as they have developed up to 
the present time. Second, an attempt 
to build on the one cycle plan tenta- 
tive courses of study in geography 
for grades one to eight. 


METHOD. A combination of his- 
toric, research, and experimental 
method was used. The historic ma- 
terial was found in the State Library 
at Indianapolis; it dated from 1852 
to 1929. 

FINDINGS. It was found that ge- 
ography was one of the first subjects 
taught; that its teaching was very 
formal and meager, being mainly by 
the memory route; that one of the 


first texts used in the United States 
was written by Jedidiah Morse and 
published in 1784; that the first rec- 
ord of an attempt to make a course 
of study in Indiana was in 1884; that 
as other subjects changed in content 
and purpose geography lagged some- 
what behind; that there have been 
attempts to merge geography with 
the natural science and social science 
groups, but recent geographic lead- 
ers disprove the plan (as shown by 
letters received); that there is a 
growing tendency to learn as much 
first hand as possible, but when this 
cannot be done, illustrative material 
is used; that travel has increased the 
importance of geography. 

The courses of study are arranged 
separately for every grade except for 
grades one and two, which are com- 
bined. They are as follows: 


Grades one and two. Teaching chil- 
dren to recognize plant and animal 
life; to know their habits and rela- 
tions to one another and to man; to 
recognize common minerals, soils, 
and rocks; to have a knowledge of 
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seasons and seasonal changes. 


Grade three. A study of environ- 
ments of all peoples. 

Grade four. A study of family life. 

Grade five. A study of genera! 
world geography. 

Grade six. A study of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Grade seven. A study of Latin 
America; a regional study of the 
United States; a study of the world 
relations of the United States. 

Grade eight. A study of the home 
state in its county, country, and 
world relationships. 


Krausbeck, Ruth and McClain, 
Ruby. Comparison of the Profession- 
al Success of Sorority Versus Non- 
Sorority Graduates of Indiana State 
Teachers College. July, 1929. Pp. 40. 
(No. 2.) 


PROBLEM. Based on questionnaires 
answered by 277 white women grad- 
uates of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1909-1926, this study deals with 
the professional benefit of sororities 
in Indiana State Teachers College to 
the college, to the members, and to 
the employer of the members as 
compared with the record of non- 
members. 

METHOD. Items of questionnaire 
were tabulated on master sheets in 
various groups. These groups were 
then compared. In addition, subjec- 
tive opinions were obtained from 
deans of colleges and lecturers. 


FINDINGS. Non-members’ were 
more. successful than members be- 
fore and after graduation in yearly 
salary, tenure in position, tenure in 
profession, and training; before 
graduation non-members were more 
successful in salary received just 


previous to graduation, increase in 
salary, and total salary received; non- 
members had more publications and 
a slightly greater per cent of persons 
publishing articles. 

Members were more successful be- 
fore graduation in initial salary earn- 
ed; members showed a smaller de- 
crease in salary; more members re- 
ceive higher degrees than non-mem- 
bers. 

Non-members were found to be 
more successful teachers than mem- 
bers, and more superintendents favor 
non-members in selection of teach- 
ers, according to measures used. No 
conclusions were reached regarding 
the benefit of sororities to the col- 


lege. Freshmen’ should consider 
ranking of sororities in making 
choice. Organizations should base 


selection of members upon scholastic 
standing and more stable things than 
just friendship, money, social posi- 
tion, personal appearance, and popu- 
larity. 


Stahl, Edgar A. A Study of Teach- 
ing Personnel in Indiana. June, 1929. 
Pp. 99. (No. 4.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this 
study was to determine whether or 
not the personal history of a teacher 
affects her teaching success. 

METHOD. A comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire requesting personal infor- 
mation concerning teachers and a 
success rating blank which carried 
twelve traits of success in the teach- 
ing profession were mailed to coun- 
ty superintendents of eleven counties 
and city superintendents of four 
cities who were willing to cooperate 
in the study. The questionnaires 
were distributed to the teachers who 
were willing to cooperate by these 
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filled out the 


administrators who 
success rating blanks. 

FINDINGS. Not more than one- 
fourth of the parents of teachers had 
high school educations; practically 
one-half of this number had college 
educations. More fathers than moth- 
ers had college educations. More 
parents of women teachers had high 
school educations, than of men 
teachers. 

Teachers do not read professional 
magazines; their reading is of a more 
popular character. 

Of the teachers who answered the 
questionnaire ninety per cent gradu- 
ated from a commissioned high 
school; sixty-seven per cent of the 
high school teachers were college 
trained; fifty-seven per cent of the 
grade teachers received their train- 
ing in normal schools; sixty-eight 
per cent of the principals who report- 
ed were trained in normal schools. 

Teachers in the grade schools had 
a median length of training of seven- 
teen and three-tenths months; in the 
high schools, forty-seven and eighty- 
five hundredths months. The grade 
teachers had a median of years of 
experience of seven and one-fourth 
years; the high school teachers, six 
and seventy-seven hundredths years; 
the principals, eight and one-half 
years. 

The medians in annual salary for 
the groups were: $1,136.71, primary; 
$1,045.75, intermediate; $1,026.00, 
rural teachers in one-room schools; 
$1,458.89, high school teachers; 
$2,038.50, principals. 

Length of teaching experience 
seemed to augment ratings in disci- 
-pline, sympathy, and cooperation 
with authorities. No outstanding 
differences, however, were noted in 


— 


the success ratings given teachers 
trained in different types of schools. 


Wibbeler, Benjamin H. The Prob- 
lem of Cleanmindedness Among Sec- 
ondary Pupils and Some of the Fac- 
tors and Methods Involved in Clean- 


mindedness. June, 1929. Pp. 106. 
(No. 5.) 
PROBLEM. How do secondary pu- 


pils feel toward the influences and 
practices now in vogue in teaching 
cleanmindedness?. What methods do 
they consider most successful? What 
improvements do they suggest? 

METHOD. A questionnaire was 
sent to juniors and seniors in high 
school and to freshmen in college 
requesting data concerning the prev- 
alence of certain trait activities in 
the school and in the community; the 
influence of teachers, drives, books, 
and extra-curricular activities; pu- 
pils’ desires to participate in certain 
activities; and attitudes toward given 
situations. A study of the present 
methods of teaching was made for 
the sake of accurate interpretation. 

FINDINGS. Environment of the 
pupil in school is morally cleaner 
than his environment in the com- 
munity; character-training in the 
school is quite universal; character- 
drives are a successful method, as is 
the use of morality codes connected 
with the one-period-a-week instruc- 
tion; extra-curricular activities reach 
more than ninety per cent of the pu- 
pils; the problems of the high school 
pupil lie almost wholly in the social 
world—companionship is the great- 
est problem. 

The school is helpful to the pupil 
in achieving cleanmindedness; the 
teaching of cleanmindedness is un- 
systematic. In making proposals 
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for improvement stress is placed on 
more direct knowledge of character 
formation, and demands are made 
for situations that encourage activi- 
ties favorable to cleanmindedness. 


Bramblet, Ransom. <A _ Correla- 
tion Between the Scholastic Record 
of Graduates of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College and Their Yearly Finan- 
cial Success after Graduation. Au- 
gust, 1929. Pp. 25. (No. 6.) 


PROBLEM. To determine if scholar- 
ship while a student at Indiana State 
Teachers College is a determining 
factor in the financial success of the 
student in the teaching profession. 

METHOD. A_ questionnaire was 
sent to all graduates of the college, 
1909-1926, asking for information 
concerning their yearly salaries. The 
grades of each student were secured 
from the registrar and grouped into 
first major, professional, and total. 
The average grade of each group was 
calculated, then correlated with the 
average salary. 

FINDINGS. Average grades rang- 
ed from sixty-two to ninety-seven 
and five-tenths. The average salary 
ranged from $950 to $2,700 per year. 
The men’s salaries ranged higher, 
but women’s grades were higher. The 
correlation of salary with the first 
major was .0802 + .0323, with pro- 
fessional, .1220 + .0307, and with 
the total, .1467 + .0319. Such a low 
correlation would indicate that schol- 
arship in the Indiana State Teachers 
College is not the factor which af- 
fects the salary. 


Fisher, W. Edward. A Comparison 
of Professional Success of Members 
and Non-Members of Men’s Societies 
in the Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege. August, 1929. Pp. 54. (No. 7.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this 
study was to compare the profes- 
sional success of members as against 
that of non-members of men’s socie- 
ties among the graduates of the In- 
diana State Teachers College between 
the years 1909 and 1929. 


METHOD. Questionnaires were 
sent to the 412 men who gradu- 
ated from Indiana State Teachers 
College between the years 1909 and 
1929. Of the answers received, 258 
were usable and formed the basis for 
the following comparisons: member 
group to non-member group; indi- 
vidual society to individual society; 
Various societies to non-member 
group. The resulting data were put 
into thirteen tables and eight figures 
or graphs. 


FINDINGS. Non-members had a 
higher earning power before gradu- 
ation and a lower earning power af- 
ter graduation. Employing officials 
may, then, safely attribute some 
value to membership in a society for 
graduates entering the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The member group ranked first in 
training and in publications. 


The non-member group ranked 
first in years of teaching experience 
and tenure. Tenure and increase in 
salary do not go hand in hand. 


The Trojan society ranked lower 
than either of the other societies in 
most measures of teaching success, 
due partly to the fact that this so- 
ciety was organized later than the 
others. 

The Forum society ranked highest 
in salaries earned after 1919. 

The Ciceronians ranked low in sal- 
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ary distribution until 1923, and high 
after that date. 

Tenure in the teaching profession 
is accompanied in public school teach- 
ing by a decrease in salary; in col- 
lege teaching and administrative 
work, by an increase in salary. 

Advanced training brings higher 
salaries to the members of the teach- 
ing profession. 


Bright, Harold. A Study of Teach- 
ing Personnel in Clark County, Jll- 
nois. July, 1929. Pp. 63. (No. 8.) 


PROBLEM. The following six 
phases of teaching personnel in Clark 
County, Illinois were studied: Kind 
of people making up the teaching 
personnel; the sort of homes from 
which they came; their attitude to- 
ward teaching as a profession; the 
kind of contribution which might be 
expected of them; the actual teach- 
ing conditions in the county; and 
ways by which school conditions 
could be improved in the county. 

METHOD. Data were _ collected 
from records in the offices of the 
Clark County Superintendent of 
Schools and the Illinois State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
through personal interviews and by 
means of a questionnaire. These data 
were interpreted by comparison with 
the United States as a whole, with 
other states, particularly Indiana, 
and with other Illinois counties. 

FINDINGS. Among the teachers 
studied the median salary for the 
first year of teaching was $433, for 
the last year, $736; median training 
at the time of starting to teach was 
one and eighty-five hundreds months 
beyond the high school; median years 
of service in the same position was 
two and eighteen hundredths years; 
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the median for number of years 
taught was six years; median age 
when starting to teach was nineteen 
and ninety-five hundredths years; 
median age at time of writing was 
twenty-seven and ninety-three hun- 
dredths years. 

The median income of the parents 
of these teachers was $1,053; of the 
140 fathers eighty-four had an 
eighth grade education; of the 
mothers, one hundred twenty had an 
eighth grade education; four of the 
mothers graduated from high school, 
one from college, and one from a 
university. No particular signifi- 
cance was found in the order of birth, 
so far as teaching is concerned. 
There was a love for music in the 
homes of the teachers and an attempt 
on the part of the parents to give 
the children some musical training. 
Reading done by the teachers was of 
a very light character. Evidence was 
shown of the influence of churches 
upon the teachers. 

From this study it was concluded 
that the system of one-room rural 
schools in Clark County is antiquat- 
ed, cumbersome, and inefficient; that 
a minimum salary law is needed; 
that the system of alternation, out- 
lined in the State Course of Study, 
should be abolished; and that the 
district is far too small a unit. 

It was recommended that the 
county unit be used; that rural 
schools be consolidated; that a coun- 
ty board of education be established; 
that there be a county supervisor for 
grade schools and one for rural 
schools; that the county superinten- 
dent be appointed by the county 
board of education; and that a coun- 
ty library be established at the coun- 
ty seat with various branches. 
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Arnold, Grace. Some Aspects of the 
Problem Child in the Terre Haute 
Public Schools. August, 1929. Pp. 
138. (No. 9.) 


PROBLEM. Two. problems’ were 
taken up in this study, first, that of 
evaluating present day methods of 
dealing with children who find ad- 
justment to groups difficult, and sec- 
ond, that of discovering probable 
causes of twenty-one particular cases 
of such children in the Terre Haute 
public schools, noting the treatment 
of those cases, and suggesting need- 
ed agencies for the future treatment 
of such cases. 


METHOD. Both objective and sub- 
jective methods were used, based up- 
on a background secured by reading 
recent literature and studying col- 
lege courses on the subject. 


Data were gathered by means of 
observation; interviews; physical 
examinations; tests (Hill’s Civic At- 
titudes and the Binet tests); the 
child himself; parents; school people; 
school records; juvenile courts and 
their records; social workers; and 
the Society for Organized Charity. 


FINDINGS. Of the twenty-one prob- 
lem cases, which ranged from retar- 
dation, poor attendance, and wrong 
attitude to stealing and incorrigibili- 
ty, sixteen were caused by conditions 
within the home. The specific causes 
of these sixteen cases were: defec- 
tive discipline, five; culture shortage, 
conflict between parents,‘ et cetera, 
three; poverty, three; broken home, 
three; and working mother, two. 

Four of the remaining five cases 
were due to low mentality, and one 
to heredity. 


Only three of the twenty-one chil- 
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dren show signs of permanent im- 
provement. 

In order more efficiently to treat 
problem children in the future Terre 
Haute needs (1) education of par- 
ents, (2) teachers better trained in 
psychology and mental hygiene, 
(3) trained social workers, (4) a 
juvenile court staff entirely free 
from politics, (5) competent visit- 
ing teachers, and (6) part-time em- 
ployment of an expert psychologist. 


English, Zoe L. A Course of Study 
for Mathematics in the Junior High 


School. August, 1929. Pp. 123. 
(No. 10.) 

PROBLEM. To work out, for mathe- 
matics in the new junior high 


schools, a detailed course of study 
showing subject matter and how to 
present it, desirable outcomes, and 
references. 

MetTuop. After studying the ob- 
jectives of the junior high school, 
Columbia University’s eleven ap- 
proaches to a course of study, and all 
available material on junior high 
school mathematics, the following 
analyses were made and put into 
table form: an analysis of twelve 
sets of junior high school mathe- 
matics books published since 1923, 
and an analysis of one state and nine 
city courses of study for junior high 
school mathematics. 

FINDINGS. The textbook examin- 
ation showed a wide variation in the 
topics treated and an even greater 
variation in the number of pages 
and the number of problems under 
each topic. The textbooks agreed 
fairly well as to material for the first 
half of the seventh year, poorly as 
to material for the last half of the 
seventh year, not at all as to materi- 
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al for the eighth year, and fairly well 
as to algebra and trigonometry for 
the ninth year. 

Data gathered from the courses of 
study showed that the choice of sub- 
ject matter is scattered. However, 
these data showed the following 
trends: intuitive geometry is taught 
in the last half of the seventh year; 
the fundamental processes are offer- 
ed in the seventh year and again in 
the eighth; graphs are studied each 
year; there is a tendency to begin 
algebra in the eighth year; algebra 
and trigonometry are taught in the 
ninth year; the study of mathematics 
is in accordance with the seven car- 
dinal principles of education named 
in the Report of the Committee on 
Reorganiaztion of Secondary Educa- 
tion; with the view to giving pupils 
the opportunity to discover special 
abilities in the various fields of 
mathematics, for vocational pur- 
poses, the new junior high school 
mathematics courses include some 
geometry, trigonometry, and statis- 
tics, as well as arithmetic and al- 
gebra. 

The following arrangement of sub- 
ject matter, which is one of the five 
tentative plans suggested by the 
Committee on Reorganization of 
Mathematics in 1923, was decided 
upon for this course of study: 
Seventh year—applications of arith- 
metic to the home, to thrift, and to 
school subjects; and intuitive ge- 
ometry. Eighth year—algebra, and 
arithmetic applied to commercial 
needs, to industrial needs, and to 
social needs. Ninth year—algebra, 
trigonometry, and demonstrative ge- 
ometry. 

Among desirable outcomes are skill 
in the use of the fundamental pro- 
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cesses, an appreciation of the place 
mathematics holds in the business 
world and also in art and architec- 
ture, skill in the use of the formula 
and the various kinds of equations, 
the ability to make indirect measure- 
ments, understanding of how to make 
and use graphs, the development of 
the various mathematical concepts, 
habits of checking for accuracy and 
of common sense in interpretation, 
dissatisfaction with careless work 
and pleasure from the pursuit of 
definite knowledge, and the develop- 
ment of the problem solving attitude. 


Phillips, Mabel Gossman. A Case 
Study of the Monotone Problem in 
the Junior High School. August, 
1929. Pp. 109. (No. 11.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this 
thesis was to make a study of (1) 
some of the causes of monotonism as 
is is found in the junior high school, 
(2) the extent to which the condi- 
tion of montonism in adolescent boys 
and girls can be cured, and (3) the 
remedial measures which will secure 
the best results in such cases. 

METHOD. Data were secured by 
means of an experiment which was 
carried on during the school year 
1928-29 at Sarah Scott Junior High 
School with a group of thirty-five 
pupils who were classed as mono- 
tones because of their inability to 
pass a simple voice allocation test. 
From this group were obtained re- 
sults from six standardized music 
tests and five music tests especially 
formulated for this experiment; 


I. Q. scores made on the Otis Group 
Intelligence Test; information as to 
the musical background in the homes; 
and a case study of each member of 
the group with reference to grade, 
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age, I. Q., scholastic standing, school 
musical opportunity, environment 
and personal traits, test scores, 
causes for tendency toward mono- 
tonism, and most helpful remedial 
measures. 


FINDINGS. Test results showed 
that the various capacities measured 
by the tests for voice placing, tonal 
range, tune recognition, pitch, in- 
tensity, time, consonance, and tonal 
memory are separate ones and bear 
very little relation to each other; that 
the aural capacity of a pupil is a fac- 
tor in his capacity to reproduce mel- 
ody; and that lack of ability to pro- 
duce melody is accompanied by a lack 
of the fundamental capacities of 
musical talent. 


Causes found to be contributing to 
monotonism in the junior high school 
were pupil timidity and _ self-con- 
sciousness, lack of needed musical op- 
portunity in the primary grades, 
shortage of musical background in 
the home, limited tonal range, defec- 
tive hearing, lack of innate musical 
talent, and disinterest in music. 


Monotonism in the junior high 
school is more prevalent among boys 
than among girls; each monotone is 
an individual case; monotonism in 
junior high school boys and girls can 
be cured, under certain essential 
conditions, among them being segre- 
gation of the monotones and careful 
systematic drill on helpful vocal ex- 
ercises, accompanied by a very great 
deal of patience on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. 


Remedial measures found to be 
successful were: allowing the pupil 
to imitate calls made by others such 
as whistles, bird-calls, et cetera; 


daily drill in singing a simple scale 


sequence; and occasional unison sing- 
ing of simple folk songs. 

At least sixty-four per cent of the 
group was benefited either in vocal 
performance, interest, appreciation, 
or general attitude toward music as 
a result of this experiment. 


Smith, Silas A. A Study to Deter- 
mine the Value of the Various Sub- 
jects Included in the High School 
Curriculum. August, 1929. Pp. 106. 
(No. 12.) 


PROBLEM. This study was made 
for the purpose of determining the 
value of the various subjects includ- 
ed in high school curriculums, this 
value for each subject being consid- 
ered in relation to the following chief 
objectives of an education: to obtain 
higher learning; for general voca- 
tional purposes; to secure a position; 
for pleasure; for social advantage; 
to attain the proper use of leisure 
time; for better home making; for 
managing a business; to develop 
character; to make better citizens; 
to secure better health; and for avo- 
cational purposes. 

METHOD. Questionnaires covering 
time of graduation, high school from 
which graduated, additional school 
attendance, positions held, work 
taken in high school, subjects func- 
tioning best in relation to the differ- 
ent objectives, and avocational infor- 
mation, were sent to those persons 
who graduated from the high schools 
of Knox County and Vincennes High 
School during the years 1895 to 
1927. One hundred forty answers 
were received from county high 
school graduates and seventy-eight 
from Vincennes High School gradu- 
ates. 


FINDINGS. According to the an- 
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swers received on the questionnaires, 
subjects that aided most in carrying 
on higher learning were algebra, 
arithmetic, chemistry, English com- 
position, English literature, French, 
history, physics, and trigonometry ; 
greatest general vocational value was 
shown by algebra, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, commercial law, English 
composition, English literature, phys- 
ics, public speaking, shorthand, and 
typewriting; subjects which aided 
most in securing positions were arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, commercial law, 
English composition, public speak- 
ing, and typewriting; most pleasure 
was derived from domestic science, 
English literature, and music; social 
advantages came chiefly from Eng- 
lish composition, English literature, 
music, physical training, and public 
speaking; proper use of leisure time 
was aided by domestic science, Eng- 
lish literature, and orchestra; those 
subjects of greatest value in home 
making were domestic science and 
economics; arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
economics, and commercial law were 
of greatest value to managing a busi- 


ness; character development was ad-— 


vanced most by English literature 
and public speaking; outstanding 
values as aids in developing better 
citizens came from civics, domestic 
science, commercial law, and history; 
physical training and _ physiology 
were of value in securing better 
health; greatest avocational values 
came from arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
domestic science, English composi- 
tion, English literature, history, mu- 
sic, physical training, public speak- 
ing, and typewriting. 

On the question of the subject of 
greatest value to the individual there 
was a wide range which included 


nearly all of the various subjects of 
the curriculum and which etnpha- 
sized the general training received 
from all subjects. 

A number of subjects must be of- 
fered in the high schools to prepare 
for participation in schools of higher 
learning. It is impossible for high 
schools to prepare for all the vari- 
ous types of work in which their 
alumni engage. 

Commercial subjects, public, speak- 
ing, physical training, and chemistry 
should be offered in much greater 
amounts than now, while foreign 
languages, especially Latin, should 
be offered in lesser quantities and 
should be made elective. 


Stiffer, Dale. The Status of the 
County Superintendent in the State 
of Kentucky from the Standpoint of 
the County Unit. August, 1929. Pp. 
73. (No. 13.) 


PROBLEM. The purpose of this 
study was to show, from the stand- 
point of the county unit, the status 
of the county superintendent with 
respect to sex, salary, academic and 
professional training, educational ex- 
perience, state and local require- 
ments, and duties; and to discuss 
in accordance with the facts brought 
out, the desirability or undesirability 
of the county unit. 3 

METHOD. Data were collected by 
means of (1) the 1928 Educational 
Directory, (2) the use of a question- 
naire relating to salary, academic 
and professional training, education- 
al experience, duties, and desirability 
or undesirability of the county unit, 
(3); a careful study of the school 
laws of the state of Kentucky. 

FINDINGS. More men served as 
county superintendents than women, 
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eighty-one and seven-tenths per cent 
of them being men, and eighteen and 
three-tenths per cent, women. 
Median salaries were directly in- 
fluenced by the county unit plan of 
administration, being noticeably 
higher after the adoption of the coun- 
ty unit. 

Fifty per cent of the superinten- 
tendents were high school graduates 
or had equivalent training; thirty- 
three and three-tenths per cent were 
graduates of colleges or universities; 
forty-six and six-tenths per cent had 
had no normal school training; the 
mean of the normal school training 
possessed by the other fifty-three and 
four-tenths per cent was thirty-two 
semester hours; twenty-three and 
three-tenths per cent were doing 
graduate work. 

Professional subjects studied by the 
county superintendents before taking 
office were not such as to prepare 
them for their positions, but those 
studied after entering upon the sup- 


prepare for those duties. 

Educational experience of the coun- 
ty superintendents fell mainly into 
the three fields of rural school teach- 
ing, senior high school principal, and 
college or university instructor; and 
the tenure of position was seven and 
eight-tenths mean years. 

Kentucky school laws revealed that 
general qualifications for the super- 
intendency, such as age, character, 
sex, et cetera, have been reduced to a 
minimum; that residence require- 
ments have been wholly eliminated; 
that salary has been regulated by the 
establishment of a minimum salary 
and leaving the maximum to the dis- 
cretion of the County Board of Edu- 
cation; and that the office of county 
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superintendent has been made ap- 
pointive with the County Board of 
Education. 


The county unit plan has had in- 
fluence in eliminating from the sup- 
erintendent’s duties such tasks as 
grading teachers’ examination pa- 
pers, while he still spends most of his 
time in supervising the schools. A 
great amount of of his time is spent 
in doing office work, which should be 
delegated to an assistant. 


Data showed that the county sup- 
erintendents were in favor of the 
county unit system of administration. 
However, the time elapsed since the 
establishment of the county unit in 
Kentucky has been too short to draw 
valid conclusions. 


Brill, Goldie V. The Problem of Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities in the High 
School. August, 1929. Pp. 90. (No. 
14.) 


PROBLEM. This study was under- 
taken with the view to discovering 
purposes and desirable objectives 
underlying the program of extra- 
curricular activities in the high 
school and to suggesting recommen- 
dations for and methods of attaining 
those aims and objectives through 
suitable activities. 

METHOD. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties consisting of home-room organi- 
zation, club activities, and student 
council work were observed and ex- 
amined in the Washington High 


School of East Chicago, and addi- 
tional data on those activities in that 
school were secured from the mem- 
bers of its faculty. Then the infor- 
mation obtained from the Washing- 
ton High School was compared with 
the theories of educators who may 
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be regarded as authorities in this 
respect. 

FINDINGS. General purposes and 
objectives were found to be as fol- 
lows: To serve as an aid in school 
administration; to inculcate correct 
social attitudes; to carry out school 
projects; to foster good citizenship 
ideals; to aid in worthy enterprises; 
to help the teacher to become ac- 
quainted with pupil environment. 

The following recommendations 
were suggested as being desirable; 
The teacher should be fitted for the 
work; an efficient principal should be 
in charge; the organization must be 
democratic and also conducive to in- 
dividual growth; formality should be 
avoided; the pupil must be kept in- 
terested; the pupil should do most of 
the work; extra-curricular activities 
should be efficiently supervised ; spon- 
sors of such activities should have at 
hand lists of suggestive activities and 
available material. 

As to home room activities it was 
found that a group composed of 
twenty-five to forty boys and girls 
together was the best organization; 
that one full recitation period each 
day was the recommended plan of 
meeting; that the types of effective 
organization varied from no formal 
organization whatsoever to a rather 
formal organization as a unit of the 
school; that attendance, social, pro- 
gram, and welfare committees were 
desirable; that the program should 
vary to fit all the needs of the whole 
group; that there should be pupil 
participation; that the seven cardin- 
al objectives of secondary education 
should be the aim. 

As to club activities it was found 
that they should be democratic in 
principle; that they should have 


standards of culture; that students 
should give vent to free expression; 
that cooperation should be secured; 
that environmental conditions should 
be such as to develop right conduct 
and good habits; that in clubs stu- 
dents should be presented with oppor- 
tunities to serve; that many and 
varied activities should be provided 
through large and small clubs; that 
pupils should be in clubs on the ba- 
sis of special adaptabilities and de- 
sires; that clubs should have an ac- 
tivities period in school; that faculty 
sponsors should be put in charge of 
clubs on the basis of natural inter 
ests and aptitudes. 

The student council induces the 
high school pupil into the duties of 
citizenship through activities which 
are classed as disciplinary, adminis- 
trative, judicial, directive, and con- 
ducive to student welfare. . 

The realization of the aims and ob- 
jectives through extra-curricular ac- 
tivities was found in general to lead 
to the welfare of the school and of 
the pupil as well. 

In the school studied a correlation 
of .32 was found to exist between the 
training of 362 pupils in moral and 
civic attitudes as indicated by their 
performance on the Hill Civie Atti- 
tude test and their rating in school 
habits according to the judgment of 
the home room teacher. 


Rogers, Katherine U. Curriculum 
in Music for the Junior High School. 
June, 1930. Pp. 136. (No. 16.) 


PROBLEM. This study was made in 
order to determine, if possible, what 
is being done in the field of music 
in the junior high schools of the 
country; to determine what should 
be accomplished; and to formulate 
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a curriculum which might serve as 
a basis for unifying the work and 
for future curricula in this field. 

METHOD. By means of confer- 
ences, correspondence, and examina- 
tion of surveys, of other reports, and 
of curricula, the data for this study 
were collected from fourteen State 
Departments of Education and from 
superintendents and supervisors of 
twenty-five cities. These data were 
in regard to the following points; 
general aims and _ objectives of 
junior high school music teaching; 
specific aims; big divisions of the 
work; developments in the field of 
tests and measurements; develop- 
ments in instrumental music in the 
schools; and exactly what to include 
in the junior high school music pro- 
gram. 

FINDINGS. General objectives in 
junior high school music are to cre- 
ate an appreciation of the best mu- 
sic which will be carried into the 
home and community, to help smooth 
the transition from elementary to sec- 
ondary education, to discover and de- 
velop special talent in children, and 
to provide for vocational and avoca- 
tional needs. 

Specific aims are music apprecia- 
tion, knowledge and skill in music, 
care of the changing voice, part sing- 
ing, playing upon instruments, and 
relating school and community mu- 
sic. 

Big divisions of junior high school 
music are song singing, appreciation, 
technical training, and instrumental 
training. 

Two types of tests have been de- 
veloped in this field: The innate ca- 
pacity test, of which the Seashore 
test is far superior and most widely 
used; and the achievement test, a 
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number of good examples of which 
are available. Several correlations 
in the testing program have been 
worked out, and others are being de- 
veloped. 


Instrumental work, including 
bands, orchestras, and instrumental 
classes, has grown rapidly in the last 
few years. 

The content of the junior high 
school music curriculum is not defi- 
nitely agreed upon, but the following 
points are noted: appreciation is a 
definite part of every curriculum ex- 
amined; there are questions as to 
whether or not harmony should be 
taught in the ninth grade and just 
what amount of theory should be 
presented; credit is given in the 
ninth grade for outside music study; 
the music program meets the demand 
of all students by giving general work 
to all students and elective work for 
those who are especially talented. 

Music curriculum in the junior 
high school should be flexible enough 
to meet the requirements of all stu- 
dents; it should create a desire for 
good music such as will carry over 
into the homes and the community; 
it should offer opportunity for es- 
pecially talented students to continue 
their music work toward a vocational 
or an avocational end; in addition to 
this, the junior high school must 
guide students without special musi- 
cal ability into other fields of en- 
deavor; workers in junior high 
school music should try to develop 
uniform standards as to attainment, 
which so far has not been done to 
any extent. 


Phillips, Lewis R. The General 
Status of the Financial Control of 
Athletics in the High Schools of In- 
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June, 1930. Pp. 99. (No. 18.) 


PROBLEM. What are the methods 
used by the high schools of Indiana 
in handling the finances derived from 
athletic sports? 


METHOD. A questionnaire was sent 
to the principals of the 764 high 
schools in the state, and the infor- 
mation returned by 309 of them fur- 
nished the basis for this study. The 
questionnaire covered the school year 
1928-1929 and took into account ac- 
tivities participated in, number of 
games played in each activity, reve- 
nue received from each, expenditures 
for each, control of athletic funds, 
and gymnastic and athletic fields. 


FINDINGS. For the school year 
1928-29 Indiana high schools took 
part in twelve different athletic ac- 
tivities; however, two-thirds of the 
schools took part in only two. As 
carried by a majority of the high 
schools, the athletic program is nar- 
row and reaches only a selected few, 
usually those who are already physi- 
cally fit. 


Basketball was the predominating 
athletic activity and was the only 
one which was self-supporting; rev- 
enue from basketball was used to fi- 
nance other athletic activities of the 
schools; five per cent of the revenue 
received from athletic activities was 
spent for non-athletic activities. Ten 
per cent of all the schools showed a 
deficit for the year 1928-29 in ath- 
letic receipts and expenditures. 

The principal had absolute control 
of athletic funds in 128 of the schools 
reporting; in ninety-four schools the 
principal in combination with one 
other person had control of such 
funds. The principal made final de- 
cision as to the expenditure of ath- 


diana. 
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letic funds in 148 of the schools; in 
combination with another person he 
made such final decision in eighty- 
six schools. One hundred seven of 
the schools had athletic boards of 
control whose duties were to deter- 
mine policies of the athletic program 
and to control funds; in every case 
but one, the principal was a member 
of the board of control. 

One hundred three schools had 
business managers whose main du- 
ties were to handle transporation, 
schedule games, hire officials, and 
handle ticket sales. One hundred 
fifty-eight of the schools had the 
treasurer’s books audited. One hun- 
dred seventy-six of the schools gave 
to the public a statement of athletic 
receipts and disbursements. 

Two hundred six of the schools own 
their own gymnasiums. The time 
range in the construction of gymnasi- 
ums was from 1907 to 1929, and 
eighty-four per cent of them were 
built from 1920 to 1929. The medi- 
an cost of gymnasiums ranged from 
$22,500 in small schools to $87,500 in 
larger schools. In 189 cases the 
gymnasiums were a part of the main 
building of the high school; in forty- 
two cases they were separate build- 
ings. 

At the beginning of the school year 
a budget should be made by the ath- 
letic director and submitted to the 
board of control and the principal 
for adoption. Expenditures should 
be kept within the bduget. A com- 
plete set of books should be kept, 
along with a voucher and budget sys- 
tem. Books should be audited at the 
close of each sport season by some 
competent person not connected with 
the handling of the funds. 

The business manager should col- 
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lect all receipts and pay all bills when 
so ordered by the proper authorities, 
and all receipts should be deposited 
in a bank subject to withdrawal only 
by means of the business manager’s 
signature. No individual should have 
entire control over receipts and ex- 
penditures. The business manager 
should have an advisory committee 
to assist in his work and to approve 
the policy of handling funds. Stu- 
dents should never have control of 
funds or of expenditures and should 
never collect funds. 


Watt, Ben H. A Study of the Legal 
Background for a State Supported 
School System in the State of Indi- 
ana. June, 1930. Pp. 85. (No. 19.) 


PROBLEM. This study proposes to 
inquire into the development of the 
Indiana school system from the angle 
of history, as shown by the provi- 
sions for education previous to state- 
hood and in the constitutions of 1816 
and 1851, and from the angle of con- 
stitutionality of school laws, then to 
derive some suggestions for a solu- 
tion of the state aid situation in In- 
diana at the present time. 

METHOD. Data were collected from 
historical documents including the 
Ordinance of 1787, the Enabling Act 
of 1816, the Constitution of 1816, 
and the Constitution of 1851; from 
the Indiana Reports briefings were 
made and decisions noted in the 
school cases which had reached the 
Supreme Court; laws existing in 
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other states along the lines of equali- 
zation of state aid ‘were studied. 


FINDINGS. The citizens of earlier 
days were interested in education 
only through their leaders, but as 
the state grew, a regular and steady 
growth in educational interest took 
place so that education in Indiana 
today is a_ state-wide, everyday, 
every-person institution. 

The Supreme Court decisions in 
school cases, 1816 to 1885, show a 
definitely changing attitude favoring 
education. 


The preponderance of evidence as 
shown by the cases read warrants 
the writing of a law to relieve the 
present unhealthy condition in Indi- 
ana pertaining to state aid. 


From the standpoint of state aid 
laws school units are too small in 
practically all the states and especi- 
ally in Indiana. 


The Indiana system of general 
taxation needs considerable study 
leading to revision. 


In view of both the legal back- 
ground for doing so and the present 
need, the next legislature should en- 
act a law guaranteeing equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all the chil- 
dren of the state, regardless of the 
section in which they live, and the 
present Commission appointed by the 
Governor should be continued and 
charged with the responsibility of 
preparing a suitable plan for so do- 
ing. 


Note: Abstract of No 1 has been omitted because it was published in Vol. I, No. 2. 
Abstracts of No. 15 and No. 17 will appear in Vol. III, No. 6. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities In College 


Frederick Wood 
Dean of Men, 


Hamline University 


In a recent article’ a writer states 
that “Extra-curricular activities may 
be done on regular school time and 
credit received for the same in col- 
leges if managed as described.” He 
explains how the “hiking club” ac- 
tivity may be part of the work of 
physical training or physiology, the 
“doll dress club” activity may be a 
part of the course in domestic art, 
and that other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities may be handled in a similar 
way. 

Many teachers in the grades, high 
school, and college will agree with 
the preceding statement. No one 
doubts for a moment that extra-cur- 
ricular activities are of considerable 
value. However, in recent years, the 
number of such organizations has 
grown by leaps and bounds to such 
an extent that the very structure of 
the curriculum is threatened. Clubs 
spring up everywhere and flourish in 
every group from the primary grades 
to the senior year in the university. 
In a certain college, the officials have 
made strenuous efforts to reduce the 
number of extra-curricular activities. 
They have made orchestra and band 
a part of the curriculum and have 
found that the League of Women 
Voters and the Writer’s Club have 
come into existence in the meantime. 
The two glee clubs have been put to- 
gether and called Vocal Ensemble 
for which credit is given. However, 


1Extra-curricular Activities by Charles W. Con- 
rad, The Teachers College Journal, May, 1931. 


out of this has grown the Chorus 
which tours the state advertising the 
wares of the college, thus causing the 
members of the group to lose con- 
siderable time from classes. When 
on the campus, the group has vari- 
ous activities such as dinners and 
dances as does any other society. 
There are five literary societies for 
the girls which would seem to be suf- 
ficient for the college under consider- 
ation. But they were not and so a 
society was formed for those who 
did not belong to any literary society. 


There are the Latin Club, the 
French Club, the Social Science Club, 
the Sociological Club, the Interna- 
tional Relations Club, and three Eng- 
lish Clubs, and so on until a total of 
forty-seven organizations is reached 
for a college of five hundred students. 
Before the faculty combined several 
of the organizations and made others 
curricular, the total number was 
about sixty. A student may belong 
to the sophomore class, to his fra- 
ternity, to the Student Senate, to the 
Literary Board, to the football team, 
to the Chorus, the Y. M. C. A., the 
English Club, the French Club, the 
Social Science Club, the Social Com- 
mittee, and may be on the staff of 
the weekly paper, the literary maga- 
zine, and the college annual. If no 
other clubs attract him, he may 
spend his spare time working in a 
restaurant for his meals or clerking 
in a downtown store. Incidentally, 
he may carry a full college load of 
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fifteen hours per week and get on 
probation because of low grades. 

Let us carry the thought a bit far- 
ther. Suppose that the college is lo- 
cated in a city of considerable size 
and that there are all the distractions 
that exist in such a city. The stu- 
dent goes to a basketball game on 
Monday night, after which he takes 
the girl friend to the college drug 
store; they saunter about, dropping 
into various “hot-dog’’ shops and 
perhaps a dance hall or two. On 
Tuesday night, there is a play down 
town that may or may not be worth 
while. On Wednesday night there 
is a meeting of some club to which 
he belongs, let us say it is the French 
Club, on Thursday night we have a 
debate (this he may attend, since it 
has considerable educational value), 
on Friday night there is a fraternity 
party, and on Saturday night an all- 
school party, with various trips to 
the drug stores, movies and eat shops 
sandwiched in between. In order to 
attend to all his affairs, the student 
must use not only his evenings but al- 
so his afternoons for his extra-cur- 
ricular activities. The consequences 
are quite serious. He does not get 
enough sleep, he fails to get up for 
early classes, he is poorly prepared 
in the classes he attends, he loses in- 
terest in the work because he is not 
keeping in touch with it, he cannot 
concentrate on his studies because 
his mind is distracted from his work. 
That there are large numbers of 
such students who neglect their cur- 
ricular work can be easily proved. 

It should be noticed that the or- 
ganized extra-curricular activities do 
not account for all the time the stu- 
dent spends away from curricular 
work. These unorganized activities 


that have just been mentioned occu- 
py a large part of it. In addition to 
the movies, drug stores, dance halls, 
and all the other inventions to while 
away a student’s time, we have the 
radio and the automobile. If we add 
to all this the problem of students 
who are working for part of their 
education we have an almost impos- 
sible situation to face. As a direct 
consequence of being unable to find 
enough hours in the day for every- 
thing, many colleges have a “cut” 
rule, stating that a student may be 
absent a certain number of times 
from his classes without penality. 
This allows a still further dilution of 
the academic work. 

There is another phase of the mat- 
ter that should be pointed out. Sup- 
pose than an instructor is teaching 


a class of students, a considerable > 


number of whom cannot find enough 
hours in the day for everything. 
Some are absent one day, some an- 
other, some are sleepy, some are 
thinking about last night’s good time, 
until finally the number of alert stu- 
dents that face the instructor from 
day to day is pitiably small. The in- 
structor develops a point, which only 
a part of the class comprehends, the 
other students being sleepy or absent. 
When the class meets next day the 
instructor is unable to proceed as 
rapidly as he would desire because 
the class as a group does not under- 
stand the point of the preceding les- 
son. Those that were alert the day 
before are now absent or asleep and 
those that were sleepy or absent the 
day before are now mystified as to 
what it is all about. And so the los- 
ing fight goes on. What happens? 


The instructor is forced to go more 
slowly, to teach over and over again 
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the same facts; he loses ground, his 
product is diluted, and eventually the 
credits gained by the students do not 
represent as much good solid achieve- 
ment as they should. Many students 
discover that they do not need to 
work to capacity in order to travel at 
the average speed of the class. If 
the instructor requires a high stan- 
dard of achievement, a large number 
of failures result and he is blamed to 
a considerable extent by officials and 
students. If he surrenders and low- 
ers the standard of requirement, he 
cheapens the credits and reduces his 
own efficiency and ideals. Consider 
the effect upon an instructor of meet- 
ing year after year classes that make 
half-hearted attempts to master the 
subject matter put before them. The 
lack of morale of his classes causes 
him to lose morale; this affects his 
teaching, which affects the students, 
and so the vicious circle is complete. 
There is tremendous pressure put 
upon a talented student to enter the 
various organizations, since each or- 
ganization wishes to be as strong as 
possible. Faculty and students are 
sometimes quite selfish in this re- 
spect and do not appear to realize 
that in making these strong and 
frequent demands upon a student’s 
time they may cause his academic 
work to be seriously impaired as a 
consequence. The result is that stu- 
dents that need the socializing in- 
fluence of membership in organiza- 
tions do not get it because they are 
undeveloped and are not good tim- 
ber and those that do not need it are 
worked to the limit of their endur- 
ance. In addition to all that has been 
said, it is a well-known fact that 
these strong student leaders often 
become assistants and so their sched- 


ule becomes still more crowded and 
their academic work becomes still 
more diluted. 


That an extremely important prob- 
lem exists can not be doubted. Col- 
leges have their Faculty Social Ac- 
tivities Committee, and others whose 
duty it is to grapple with the prob- 
lem of extra-curricular activities and 
to try to regulate and restrict them. 
In some colleges a Dean of Student 
Affairs is occupying a large part of 
his time trying to get control of the 
situation. However, when any at- 
tempt is made to limit the number or 
frequency of meetings of organiza- 
tions, or to make them curricular, 
very strong resistance arises from 
both faculty and students. Instead 
of a broad, tolerant view being taken 
looking to the welfare of the stu- 
dents, the very narrow view prevails 
quite often that nothing must inter- 
fere with the activity under consider- 
ation. 


Some way must be found to clear 
the way for scholarship. It would 
seem that a partial solution of the 
problem would be to make those ac- 
tivities curricular that have definite 
educational value. This is being done 
in various institutions. But, as has 
been pointed out, new organizations 
spring up in their place. These can 
be kept down only by strenuous ef- 
fort of college officials, who should 
permit organizations to form only 
when a definite need is to be met. 


In order to meet the problem of 
extra-curricular activities various 
methods can be used such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Whenever possible, make the 
organization curricular. 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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The Teachers College Journal will 
in the future be issued as a publica- 
tion of the Indiana State Teachers 
College. With this issue, the last of 
Volume II, it is withdrawn from the 
field of general educational literature 
as a publication of the Division of 
Research of Indiana State Teachers 
College. This is because of the fact 
that the Division of Research will be 
temporarily discontinued with the 
opening of the Fall Quarter, 1931, 
at which time the Director of the 
Division will become the Dean of the 
Faculty of the College. 

In the future the Journal will be 
devoted primarily to the problems 
of teacher education at the Indiana 
State Teachers College. In addition, 
information will be presented from 
time to time designed to keep the 
public and the profession informed 
concerning the educational activities, 
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policies, and practices in teacher ed- 
ucation in general. 

It is planned, at the present time, 
that the first issue of all forthcoming 
volumes of the Teachers College 
Journal will contain the proceedings 
of the annual Teacher Training Con- 
ference held at the Indiana State 
Teachers College; that the last num- 
ber of each volume will contain di- 
gests of the theses submitted as par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the master’s degree in education 
at the College (following the order 
used in this number); and that the 
other volumes be devoted to the poli- 
cies outlined in the last of the above 
paragraph. 


The Index for Volume II of the 
Teachers College Journal will be in- 
cluded with Vol. III, No. 1, which is 
to be published early in September. 


Enrollments in the Indiana State 
Teachers College for the Fall, Win- 
ter, and Spring Quarters of the 
school year 1930-1931 show the fol- 
lowing: | 

Fall Quarter. Men, 610; women, 
893. Church members, 1361; non- 
members, 142. Curricula—elemen- 
tary, 303; college, 498; special sub- 
ject, 690; graduate, 12. Classes— 
freshman, 715; sophomore, 390; 
junior, 219; senior, 143; graduate, 
12; students holding degrees but not 
working toward a master’s degree, 
24. Total enrollment, 1503. 

Winter Quarter. Men, 582; wom- 
en, 886. Church members, 1338; 
non-members, 130. Curricula—ele- 
mentary, 303; college, 481; special 
subject, 672; graduate, 12. Classes 
—freshman, 541; sophomore, 447; 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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The Working Sheet 


Frank Grove 
Instructor in Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The primary purpose of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting is to give the 
owner or manager of the business 
information concerning the nature 
and amount of the assets, liabilities 
and proprietorship, and the effect of 
the operations of the business on 
them. Since every business is or- 
ganized for the purpose of making a 
profit, thus causing an increase in the 
worth or proprietorship of the enter- 
prise, the owner or manager should 
have accurate information regarding 
changes in proprietorship as a result 
of operations during a period. 

To provide the information needed 
by the proprietor, two reports are 
necessary : 

(a) The Balance Sheet 
(b) The Profit and Loss State- 
ment. 

The Balance Sheet is a report of 
the values of the assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship of a business, per- 
son, or organization, arranged to 
show the maximum of pertinent in- 
formation. The Profit and Loss 
Statement is a report of the income 


and expenses of a business, person, 


or organization, arranged to deter- 
mine and account for the changes 
in proprietorship, during the period 
under review. The Profit and Loss 
Statement is complementary to the 
Balance Sheet in that it provides in- 
formation which accounts for re- 
sults revealed by the Balance Sheet. 

At the close of the fiscal period, 
when the bookkeeper or accountant 


assembles the book data, inventories, 
and additional information for the 
purpose of presenting the financial 
reports to the proprietor of the busi- 
ness or other interested parties, he 
finds that a complete view, or we 
might say an “airplane view” of the 
entire mass of material and records, 
will enable him to see and evaluate 
relationships, and arrive at the goal 
desired—the calculation of net profit 
or loss and net worth. This view is 
obtained through the Working Sheet, 
a technical device designed primarily 
to facilitate the preparation of the 
periodic financial statements. It is 
sometimes referred to as a prelimin- 
ary solution of the Profit and Loss 
Statement and the Balance Sheet, 
but is not to be thought of as a state- 
ment taking the place of the financial 
statements. It is only a means to an 
end. 

A form of Working Sheet com- 
monly used in the assembling and 
analyzing of the figures for the state- 
ments when adjustments are neces- 
sary consists of the following sec- 
tions: 

Section 1. Names of accounts to be 
used. 

Section 2. Two money columns for 
the debit and credit balances, respec- 
tively, of the accounts. 

Section 3. Two money columns for 
the debit and credit adjustments to 
the accounts. 

Section 4. Two money columns for 
the debit and credit balances of the 
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accounts which will appear on the 
Balance Sheet. The account balances 
for this section are obtained from 
Sections 2 and 3. 

Section 5. Two money columns for 
the debit and credit balances of the 
accounts which will appear on the 
Profit and Loss Statement. The ac- 
count balances for this section are 
obtained from Sections 2 and 38. 

Reference to Figure 1 will give a 
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balance which suggests an adjust- 
ment is the Notes Receivable account 
The notes receivable are carefully 
examined and the amount of accrued 
interst determined. In our illustra- 
tion this was found to be $10, and 
is recorded in the adjustment col- 
umns as a debit to Accrued Interest 
Receivable and a credit to Interest 
Earned. The debit and credit items 
are labeled (a) in order to identify 


Name of [rial Balance 


Account Dr. Cr. |. Dr. 


Figure 1. 


clearer conception of the form dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 

The discussion and _ illustration 
which follow explain the procedure 
in the preparation of a Working 
Sheet. 


Step 1. The Working Sheet is 
headed as follows: 
A. Seott 


Working Sheet, December 31, 19_- 
This heading is usually placed in the 
center of the sheet. (See Figure 2.) 

Step 2. The columnar headings are 
written in as described in Sections 
1 to 5 and illustrated in Figure 1. 

Step 3. A copy of the trial balance 
taken December 31, 19__, is made 
on the Working Sheet, the account 
names being placed in Section 1 and 
the debit and credit balances of the 
accounts in Section 2. (See Figure 
2.) 

Step 4. The trial balance should be 
examined closely for accounts which 
are mixed or otherwise need adjust- 
ment. (Refer to Figure 2.) 

(a) The first account on the trial 


Adjustments | Balance Sheet 


| Profit and Loss 
Cr. | Assets |L. and P..Expense , Income 


| | 
| 


Sections of the Working Sheet 


them. (See Figure 2.) 

(b) The Accounts Receivable ac- 
count is the next account which sug- 
gests adjustment. In the illustra- 
tion the loss from bad accounts was 
estimated to be 5 per cent of the out- 
standing Accounts Receivable. The 
amount, $125, is recorded in the ad- 
justment columns, $125 as a debit to 
Bad Debts account and a credit to 
the Reserve for Bad Debts account. 
Since neither of these accounts ap- 
pear in the original trial balance, 
they are opened below. The debit 
and credit items are labeled (b). 
(See Figure 2.) 

(c) The Merchandise Inventory 
account is the next account on the 
trial balance which requires adjust- 
ment. The amount of the merchan- 
dise inventory as given in the illus- 
tration is $3000. For convenience 
in the preparation. of a Working 
Sheet for any type of business the 
amount of the Merchandise Inven- 
tory is recorded as debit and credit 
on the same line with the Merchan- 
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dise Inventory account on the trial 
balance. The debit and credit items 
are given the letter (c). (See Figure 
2.) 

(d) The next account which sug- 
gests an adjustment is the Office Sup- 
plies account. The amount of office 
supplies used, as given in the illus- 
tration, is $150, and is recorded in 
the adjustment columns as a debit 
to the Office Supplies Used, a new 
account which is opened below the 
original trial balance, and a credit 
to the Office Supplies account. The 
debit and credit items are labeled 
(d.) (See Figure 2.) 

(e) The next account which sug- 
gests an adjustment is the Furniture 
and Fixtures account. The depreci- 
ation determined is $10, 10 per cent 
of the book value of Furniture and 
Fixtures, and is recored as a debit 
to the Depreciation Expense account 
and a credit to the Reserve for De- 
preciation of Furniture and Fixtures 
account. Since the Depreciation Ex- 
pense account does not appear on the 
original trial balance, it is opened 
below. The debit and credit items 
are labeled (e). (See Figure 2.) 

(f) The next account which sug- 
gests an adjustment is the Notes Pay- 
able account. The notes payable are 
carefully examined and the amount 
of accrued interest determined. In 
the illustration this was found to be 
$9, and is recorded in the adjustment 
columns as a debit to Interest Ex- 
pense and a credit to Accrued Inter- 
est Payable. The debit and credit 
items are given the letter (f). 

(zg) The next account to be adjust- 
ed is the Interest Earned account. In 
the illustration it was found that the 
Interest Earned account with a 
credit balance of $40 should be ad- 
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justed tu show the actual amount of 
interest earned, $25. The difference 
$15, is the basis of the adjustment, 
which is a debit to the Interest Earn- 
ed account and a credit to the Un- 
earned Interest Received account. 
The latter account does not appear 
on the original trial balance; there- 
fore, it must be opened below. The 
debit and credit items are labeled 
(g.) (See Figure 2.) 

This completes the adjustments for 
the seven types of adjustments for 
which entries are made at the close 
of the fiscal period. 

Step 5. The debit and credit ad- 
justment columns are added to veri- 
fy the accuracy of the work. The 
totals are recorded at the foot of the 
adjustment columns. 

Step 6. Extensions to the Balance 
Sheet and the Profit and Loss state- 
ment columns are made. That is, 
the information recorded in the first 
four columns of the Working Sheet 
are now carried to the last four col- 
umns in such a manner that all the 
information for the preparation of 
the Balance Sheet will be recorded 
in the Balance Sheet columns and the 
information needed in the prepara- 
tion of the Profit and Loss Statement 
will be recorded in the Profit and 
Loss Statement columns. 

The trial-balance amounts for 
Cash, Notes Receivable, and Ac- 
counts Receivable accounts are not 
affected by any of the adjustments, 
and, since they are assets of the busi- 
ness, they are extended directly into 
the Assets column. 

The Merchandise Inventory ac- 
count appearing in the trial balance 
is the inventory of January 1, and is 
transferred to the Costs column be- 
cause it is needed in the preparation 
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of the Profit and Loss Statement. 

The December 31 inventory, ap- 
pearing as a debit in the Adjustment 
Section, is extended into the Assets 
column, for it represents the value 
of merchandise on hand at the close 
of the fiscal period. 

The amount of the December 31 
inventory appearing as a credit in 
the Adjustment Section, is extended 
into the Income column, because it 
is needed in the determining of the 
cost of goods sold in the preparation 
of the Profit and Loss Statement. 

The Office Supplies item appears 
in the trial balance as $200, but the 
credit of $150 in the Adjustment Sec- 
tion indicates that the difference be- 
tween these amounts, $50, is to be ex- 
tended into the Assets column. 

The trial-balance amount for the 
Furniture and Fixtures account is 
extended into the Assets column be- 
cause it is an asset of the business. 

The Reserve for Depreciation of 
Furniture and Fixtures item appears 
in the trial balance as $30, but is ex- 
tended into the Liability and Capital 
column for the sum of this amount 
and the current addition of $10 to 
the account. 

The amounts given in the trial 
balance for Notes Payable, Accounts 
Payable, and F. A. Scott, Capital, 
are extended into the Liability and 
Capital column because they are 
credits in the trial balance and are 
not affected by any of the adjust- 
ments. 

The amount given in the trial bal- 
ance for F. A. Scott, Drawing, is ex- 
tended into the Assets column, not 
because it is an asset, but because it 
is a debit on the trial balance and 
will appear on the Balance Sheet. 

The amount to the credit of the 
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Sales account in the trial balance is 
extended into the Income column be- 
cause it is an income and will ap- 
pear on the Profit and Loss State- 
ment. 

The amount to the debit of the 
Purchases account in the trial bal- 
ance is extended into the Costs col- 
umn because it appears in the Profit 
and Loss Statement in determining 
of the cost of goods sold. 

The amounts given in the trial bal- 
ance for Selling Expenses and Gen- 
eral Expenses are extended into the 
Costs column because they are ex- 
penses or costs of the business and 
will appear on the Profit and Loss 
Statement. 

The Interest Earned item appears 
in the trial balance as $40, but is 
extended in the last column for the 
sum of this amount and the current 
addition of $10 and the current de- 
duction of $15, net amount $35. 

The Interest Expense item appears 
in the trial balance as $25, but an 
additional debit of $9 was made in 
the Adjustment Section, therefore 
the amount extended into the Ex- 
pense column is the sum of these two 
items, $34. 

The amount debited to Accrued In- 
terest Receivable is extended into the 
Assets column since it represents an 
asset of the business. 

The amount credited to Unearned 
Interest Received is extended into the 
Liability and Capital column since it 
represents a liability of the business. 

The amount debited to Bad Debt 
is extended into the Costs column, 
since it represents an expense to the 
business. 

The amount credited to the Re- 
serve for Bad Debts is extended in- 
to the Liability and Capital column, 
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not because it is a liability or pro- 
prietorship item, but because it is a 
credit and will appear on the Balance 
Sheet as a deduction from the asset 
Accounts Receivable. 


The amounts debited to the Office 
Supplies Used and Depreciation Ex- 
pense accounts are extended into the 
Costs column because they are ex- 
penses of the business. 

The amount credited to Accrued 
Interest Payable is extended into the 
Liability column since it represents 
a liability of the business on Decem- 
ber 31, 19__. 

Step 7. The Assets, Liability and 
Capital, Costs, and Income columns 
are now added and the totals placed 
in small pencil figures beneath the 
last figure of each column as indica- 
ted in Figure 2. The amount of the 
net profit is determined by subtract- 
ing the total of the Liability and 
Capital column from the total of the 
Assets column. If this difference 
checks with the difference found by 
subtracting the total of the Costs 
column from the total of the Income 
column it insures to a very great de- 
gree the accuracy of the work. 

The amount of Net Profit is enter- 
ed in the Expense column and in the 
Liability and Capital column and the 
words Net Profit are written in the 
Name of Account column on the same 
line with the amount of Net Profit as 
indicated in Figure 2. 

Step 8. The last four columns are 
totaled. The totals of the Balance 
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Sheet columns should balance; the 
totals of the Profit and Loss columns 
should balance. These totals are 
recorded and the Working Sheet is 
ruled with single and double lines as 
indicated in Figure 2. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Working Sheet is merely a means of 
accumulation and analyzation of the 
figures for the preparation of the 
statements and does not take the 
place of the Balance Sheet nor the 
Profit and Loss Statement. These 
statements may now be easily pre- 
pared from the Working Sheet since 
all the amounts needed in preparing 
a Balance Sheet are contained in the 
Balance Sheet Section, and all the 
figures needed in preparing a Profit 
and Loss Statement are contained in 
the Profit and Loss Section. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 178) 


junior, 246; senior, 198; graduate, 
11; students holding degrees but not 
working toward a master’s degree, 
25. Total enrollment, 1468. 


Spring Quarter. Men, 559; wom- 
en, 868. Church members, 1315; 
non-members, 112. Curricula—ele- 
mentary, 302; college, 461; special 
subject, 650; graduate, 14. Classes 
—freshman, 442; sophomore, 434; 
junior, 257; senior, 250; graduate, 
14; students holding degrees but not 
working toward a master’s degree, 
30. Total enrollment, 1427. 
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An Orientation Course In Education 


R. R. Tompkins 
Director of The Training School 
Southeastern Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma 


In recent years considerable pro- 
gress has been made in the matter of 
an adequate adjustment of college 
freshmen to the strange and new sur- 
roundings in which they find them- 
selves. Personnel directors have been 
trained, and they have demonstrated 
the value of their endeavors in a 
number of our leading institutions. 
Evidence by the volume could be pro- 
duced to show that personal assis- 
tance by a trained official has an ef- 
fective force in the college experi- 
ences of young men and women just 
from the high schools. 

Southeastern Teachers College is 
meeting the problem of personal ad- 
justment through the work of the 
dean of women and the dean of men. 

There is a phase of orientation, 
however, which this personnel work 
does not reach, that is, the field of 
professional adjustment. It is be- 
lieved that the young freshman just 
entering a state institution which has 
for its chief objective the training of 
teachers, should know, as early as 
possible, what the profession holds 
for him and what opportunities are 
before him. Hence the course in Ed- 
ucation I has been designed to enrich 
and vitalize the student teacher’s am- 
bitions and to give him a point of de- 
parture from which he may chart 
his future activities. 

The following is a statement of the 
objectives of the course: 


UNIT I. TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 
1. To understand the advantages and 


disadvantages offered by teaching 
as a profession. 

2. To learn to appreciate the advan- 

tages and to avoid some of the 

difficulties. 

To select a field for specialization. 
4. To appreciate the opportunities 
that a teacher has for service. 

5. To know semething of the oppor- 
tunities offered other than class- 
room teaching. 

6. To understand the necessary steps 
to take in making preparation in 
the field of work which the stu- 
dent has selected. 

7. To understand what the general 
aims of the required courses in ed- 
ucation are. 


UNIT II. THE TEACHING JOB. 

1. To understand what the job of 
teaching involves. 

2. To understand the duties which a 
teacher is called upon to perform 
in addition to classroom teaching. 

3. To understand the extra-curricu- 
lar duties which a teacher in vari- 
ous fields will be called upon to 
perform. 

4. To understand and appreciate the 
community activities which are in- 
volved in a teacher’s program of 
work. 

5. To understand that the job of 
teaching presents a challenge to 
the most intellectual. 

6. To introduce the problems of dis- 
cipline. 

7. To understand that the job of 
teaching demands the best efforts 
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of any teacher. 

8. To a partial understanding of 
some of the approved methods of 
teaching. 

9. To acquire a professional vocabu- 
lary. 


UNIT III. THE TEACHER. 

1. To understand that the personali- 
ty of a teacher means much in her 
success. 

2. To understand that personality 
depends upon. physical fitness, 
temperament, training, experi- 
ence, and intelligence. 

3. To understand that personality 
can be improved. 

4. To understand the steps neces- 


sary in making such improve- 
ments. 
5. To understand that successful 


teaching depends largely upon sub- 
ject matter and professional prep- 
aration. 

6. To understand that the profession 
offers the best opportunities to 
those who are best prepared. 

7. To understand that the task is 
important enough to justify long 
years of preparation. 

8. To know something of what cour- 
ses a teacher’s preparation should 
consist. 


Unit IV. THE CHILD. 

1. To begin to recognize individual 
differences in children. 

2. To begin to observe children in 
their reactions in the classroom. 

3. To appreciate the diiference be- 
tween the educated and the un- 
educated individual, in other 
words, to appreciate what the 
school is attempting to do for the 
child. 

4. To begin to understand the psy- 
chology of childhood. 
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5. To introduce some of the best 
methods of taking care of indi- 
vidual differences. 

6. To know the laws of learning and 
to acquire an insight into their 
application. 


UNIT V. THE CURRICULUM. 

1. To understand something about 
a curriculum and what it involves. 

2. To understand the place and im- 
portance of subject matter in 
teaching. 

3. To understand the place and im- 
portance of activities in teaching. 

4. To acquire an appreciation of the 

changes that have constantly af- 

fected the curriculum. 

To understand the significance of 

these changes. 

6. To know the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of education. 


UNIT VI. SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 

1. To understand how to make ap- 

plication for a position. 

2. To understand something of the 
duties and functions of boards of 
education. 

. To understand the teacher’s prop- 
er relationship to the system of 
education in which he_ works. 
(professional ethics) 

4. To understand something about 

systems of education. 

5. To understand the Oklahoma sys- 

tem of education. 

The course consists of nine weeks 
work. The class meets four times per 
week and carries a credit of two 
semester hours. At the beginning 
of the course a work sheet which 
contains the assignment for the en- 
tire term is handed each student.’ 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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Information concerning the work sheet may be 
secured by writing the author. 
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Colonel Lindbergh Reveals His Secrets 


“IT came to the conclusion that if 
I knew the difference between the 
right way to do a thing and the 
wrong way to do it, it was up to me 
to train myself to do the right thing 
at all times,’’ writes Colonel Lind- 
bergh, according to an exchange. “So 
I drew up a list of character factors. 
At night I would read off my list of 


Altruism Hopefulness 
Ambition Industry 
Brevity in speech Initiative 
Concentration Justice 
Calmness in temper Judgment 


Clean body 


Love toward all 


day I would mark with a black cross. 

“T began to check myself from day 
to day and to compare my black and 
whites from month to month and 
year to year. I was glad to notice 
an improvement as I grew older.” 

Here is a list of his character fac- 
tors, which are nearly all positive and 
constructive: 


Politeness 

Reverence (divine) 
Parents, Home and 
family, Country 

Respect to superiors 

Respect to fellow men 


Clean speech Loyalty Readiness to compro- 
Clean thought Moderateness mise 

Clean conduct Modesty Recreation—‘‘Manful, 
Cheerfulness Neat appearance not sinful” 
Courage No argument Self-esteem 

Courtesy No sarcasm Self-control 
Decisiveness No fault-finding Self-confidence 
Determination No talking about others Sense of humor 
Economy No talking too much Sleep and rest 
Energy Optimism Sympathy 
Enthusiasm Perseverance Sincerity 

Firmness Physical exercise Tact 

Faith Pleasant voice Thoroughness 
Gracefulness Punctuality Unselfishness 
Honesty Patience 


character factors, and those which I 
had fulfilled satisfactorily during the 
day I would mark with a red cross. 
Those I had not been called upon to 
demonstrate that day would get no 
mark. But those character factors 
which I had actually violated each 


A list of fine virtues from a self- 
taught boy of whom we are justly 
proud. We glanced over a shoulder 
in a car because we saw the caption: 
“Colonel Lindbergh Reveals His 
Secret.” Teachers may cut this out, 
mount it, and post it in their rooms. 

—Philadelphia News Letter. 
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“America The Beautiful” 


The national controversy over an 
appropriate and suitable patriotic 
anthem to supplement but not sup- 
plant the “Star Spangled Banner” 
appears to have approached an 
amicable compromise with the 
rapidly spreading adoption of a new 
and original setting for ‘‘America 
the Beautiful.” 

This new setting has been more 
firmly established in the east, where 
the composer, James Henderson 
Rogers, lives. It is now swinging 


westward, however, and is being 
met with a great deal of favor by 
musical organizations in the west. 

“‘America the Beautiful” has been 
sung to various tunes, but it was 
felt it should have music all its own 
and now this new setting, which has 
been written by Mr. Rogers, seems 
to be filling the long felt need. This 
new setting is being sponsored by 
the U. S. Patriotic Music Society, 
35 Rose Street, New York City. 


The Significance Of Tenure 


They who take places in public ser- 
vice acquire certain rights to securi- 
ty in that service. They become 
trustees for that service and should 
hold it until there are substantial 
reasons for taking away their tenure 
rights. Are property rights more 
important than the franchise of ser- 
vice? People live in their work. They 
come to love it more, almost, than 
life itself. The love of the conse- 
crated worker for his task is even 
deeper than the love of property. 


Whoever tears that love up by its 
roots murders personality. He robs 
the worker of this most precious po- 
session. It is doubly so in teaching, 
for the life of the teacher roots down 
in the hearts of children. No other 
qualification of a teacher is so impor- 
tant as the love of children—genu- 
ine identification with the child and 
the community in which he lives. 
—Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, Journal 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


AN ORIENTATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 186) 


The work sheet refers the student 


to the text, The Beginning Teacher 
—Almack and Lang, and to nine sup- 
plementary references. 

One week is spent on each unit 
with the exception of the second 
which-is two weeks in length. This 
distribution of time provides four 


days for tests and final examination, 
and four days for observations in the 
training school. 

The class is conducted by the use 
of problems, discussions, reports, and 
lectures; the method varying some- 
what in accordance with the size of 
the group. 
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Student Accidents 


During the last school year a rep- 
resentative group of 276,400 students 
had 5,311 accidents serious enough 
to require a doctor’s attention or to 
cause absence from school.  Fifty- 
one resulted in death and the remain- 
der caused a total loss of 17,500 days 
from school, an average of 3.3 days 
per accident. 


There were 29,000,000 pupils last 


year in grade and high schools 
throughout the United States. If the 
experience of the reporting schools 
is average, there were 560,000 stu- 
dent accidents in this country last 
year, 5,300 of them causing death. 

Home accidents predominate, con- 
stituting nearly 32 per cent of the 
total. These are followed by “other” 


accidents (including all that occur at 
places other than at home or at 
school, and outside school hours, ex- 
cluding the time going to or from 
schools), which total 24 per cent. 
Of the school accidents, those hap- 
pening on school grounds were most 
numerous, comprising 20-per cent of 
the total for all types. These were 
followed by school buildings acci- 
dents (15 per cent), and those oc- 
curring on the way to or from school 
(9. per cent). This distribution does 
not hold for the high school grades, 
however, where “other” accidents 
were most numerous and_ school 
building accidents second in frequen- 


cy. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE 


(Continued from Page 177) 

2. Limit the formation of new or- 
ganizations to such as fill a definite 
need. 

3. Limit by the “point” system the 
number of organizations to which a 
student can belong. 

4. Have an Activities Committee 


through which permission for dates 


and times of meetings must be se- 
cured. This Committee must keep 
a large part of the student’s time 
free for academic work and the prep- 
aration for it. | 

5. Limit office-holding privileges 
and social privileges of students do- 
ing unsatisfactory work. 

6. Limit the social privileges of 
groups whose average academic 
standing is unsatisfactory. 


7. Educate students and faculty to 
think of the welfare of the individual 
student rather than the building up 
of any particular organization. 

In spite of all the distractions, the 


craze for organization, the radio, the 
automobile, the movies, the desire to 
follow the crowd, and all the com- 
plexities of modern life, we must not 
turn aside from the ideal that high 
scholarship is the principal aim of 
education, and that if we cannot pro- 
duce boys and girls who grow up to 
be scholarly men and women, we 
have somehow failed to justify our 
position, whether it be as teacher in 
the grades, high school, or uni- 
versity. 
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Around The Reading Table 


The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson by 
Roy J. Honeywell, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory and Government, Boston University. (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. 1931. Pp. xvi, 295.) 


We have been accustomed to thinking of 

Thomas Jefferson only in terms of politics and 
yuovernment. His interest in education was sec- 
ond only to his interest in political affairs. In 
his later years, as the “Sage of Monticello,” it 
became the real passion of his life. Professor 
Honeywell's volume, which is published as one 
ef the Harvard Studies in Education, endeavors 
to appraise the educational work of this great 
Virginian. He is here portrayed as one of “that 
worthy company of American educational pion- 
eers. 
The Virginia of Jefferson’s early life had no 
free schools. There were the glebe schools sup- 
ported by the church. Those who could afford 
it employed tutors for their children. 

As a member of the state legislature in 1779, 
Jefferson began his efforts to secure public primary 
education in Virginia. Later as ex-president of 
the United States, he continued his work in be- 
half of free primary and secondary schools. 

Jefferson's interest in the field of higher edu- 
cation was even more pronounced. He was the 
real “Father of the University of Virginia.” Pro- 
fessor Honeywell says: “He bought the site for 
the university and surveyed it. He planned the 
buildings and superintended their construction. He 
wrung funds from a niggardly legislature while 
he sought even the smallest economy in the cost of 
bricks. The course of study; the plan of organi- 
zation: the rules for admission, graduation, and 
government—all were his work. He set stan- 
dards of democracy for the faculty and of manly 
self-reliance for the students. Nearly every de- 
tail of material construction, of organization, or 
of method was his.” The university was opened 
at Charlottesville in 1825. 

Jefferson possessed very definite ideas about 
the qualifications of professors, eourses of in- 
struction, student government, academic freedom, 
and democracy in institutions of higher learning. 
A professor, he believed, should possess eminence 
in his own field of scholarship, broad culture, 
teaching ability, integrity, and amiability. There 
was scarcely anything in the educational field that 
did not come within the range of his fertile mind. 
Many of his views were extremely modern. 

Through the University of Virginia, Jefferson 
exercised a great influence on the educational de- 
velopment throughout the southern states. Teach- 
ers trained in this institution were to be found 
in schools throughout the South. 

An extensive bibliography of both secondary 
and source material is added as a separate chap- 
ter. The volume is an interesting one in every 
way. It should be read by all teachers as well 
as by students of the life of Thomas Jefferson. 

—Charles Roll 
Associate Professor of History. 


The Tenth Yearbook Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion, ““The Principal and Supervision.’ Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Vol. X, No. 3, April, 1931. (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association.) 


In the opinion of the writer of this review the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association is rendering 
a higher grade of professional service through its 
publications than are most other departments. The 
present yearbook helps confirm this opinion. 

The major portion of the yearbook consists of 
a greup of more than sixty articles which are ar- 
ranged into nine chapters relating to the histori- 
cal development of the principalship, viewpoints of 


supervision, supervisory phases of administration, 
influencing the teacher, influencing the _ pupil, 
vitalizing the curriculum, applying measurement 
and research, training the principal, and evalu- 
ating the: work of the principal. Each chapter 
is followed by a sleected and annotated bibliogra- 
phy. The numerous articles are the product of 
the work of almost seventy different contributors 
living in various parts of continental and insu- 
lar United States. Most of the contributors are 
principals, but there are also among the con- 
tributors professors of eudcation, superintendents 
of schools, assistant superintendents of - schools, 
general supervisors, classroom teachers, college 
presidents, graduate students in education, repre- 
sentatives of research divisions, directors of psy- 
chological service, and representatives of state 
departments of education. While chapters IV and 
Vill are probably best from the point of view of 
a restricted definition of supervision, the wide 
range of interests and points of view represented 
by the contributors justifies the attention of a 
student of school supervision to all of the chapters. 

Elementary school principals will find most use 
for this yearbook, and it was they for whom the 
yearbook was prepared, but professors of educa- 
tion will find certain contributions valuable in 
connection with their several fields of specializa- 
tion, 


—J. R. Shannon 
Professor of Education. 


An Introduction to the Literature of Education 
by George Willard Frasier, Preisdent of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, and Winfield 
Dockery Armentrout, Director of Instruction in 
the Colorado State Teachers College. (Chicage: 
yy Foresman and Company. 1931. Pp. xiv, 


During the last eight years much thought and 
much efiort have been expended in orientation 
courses in education for beginning students. As 
a result, Frasier and Armentrout have evolved an 
excellent book of readings to be used in connection 
with their first book, An Introduction to Educa- 
tion. A brief survey of the contents reveals varied, 
authoritative, accurate, and complete material for 
a first course in education. 

The following statements will indicate briefly 
the content and the number of excerpts included 
for each large topic: 

Pert lL. The Teacher: Individual Efficiency in 
Teaching, 8; The Teacher’s Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, 14; The Teacher, the School, and the Com- 
munity, 9. 

Part Il. The Child: The Health of the Child, 


‘10; The Original Nature of the Child, 10; The 


Laws of Learning, 10. 

Part III. The Teaching Process: The Prin- 
ciples of Method, 7; Classroom Practice, 9; Mea- 
suring in Education, 9. 

Part IV. The American Public School: The 
Historical Development of the American Public 
School System, 15; Organization and Curriculum 
of the Modern American School System, 17; Ad- 
ministering the American Public Schools, 9; The 
Function of Schools in a Democracy, 11. 

Part V. Education as a Field for Life Work: 
The Teacher’s Associates, Past and Present, 8; 
Shall I Be a Teacher?, 25. 

In addition there is included a list of the con- 
tributing authors and their positions at the time 
of writing. 

This book of educational readings might well 
form the nucleus of a _ professional library for 
each student in a_ teacher-training institution. 
The range of material makes it valuable in all 
professional courses. It serves a real need and 
deserves careful consideration. 


—Helen Ederle 
Assistant Professor of Education. 
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“Teacher Personnel (A summary of references up 
to November, 1930),”" Review of Eudcational Re- 
search, Vol. I, No. 2, April, 1931. (Washington 
Db. C.: National Education Association.) 


This survey, sponsored by the newly-organized 
American Educational Research Association is 
a product of the work of a committee on 
teacher personnel composed of Earl W. Anderson, 
chairman, Russell L. C. Butsch, and E. T. Peter- 
son, with the assistance of Ward G. Reeder, R. H. 
Eliassen, J. B. MacGregor, and C. Lura. Little 
original work is shown in the report, but the ex- 
tent to which the committee and its assistants 
have assembled and reported the findings of other 
surveys of current practices in matters of teach- 
er personnel is extraordinary. The report is 
mostly valuable for showing where to find data 
on the problems under consideration rather than 
for presenting them itself. 

The problems of teacher personnel are grouped 
into thirteen chapters named as follows: Teacher 


Supply and Demand; Recruitment for Teacher 
Training; The Preparation of Teachers; Teacher 
Selection and Placement: Teachers’ Salaries; 
Teaching Load: Teacher Rating; Ethics of the 


Teaching Profession; Health of the Teachers; The 
legal Status of the Teacher: Teacher Tenure; 
Teachers’ Organizations; and Pensions or Retired 
Pay for Teachers. 

An exhaustive bibliography of 458 references, 
grouped under thirteen heads corresponding to 
the thirteen chapters, is the most important part of 
the report. 

Students and practitioners in school adminis- 
tration especially should have this report at hand 
to use as a manual. 

—J. R. Shannon 
Professor of Education. 


A Study of the Facts and Conditions Involved in 
the Problem of College Admissions by Edwin J. 
Rrown, Professor of Education and Director of 
the Graduate Division, Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Kansas, Studies in Educa- 
No. 4, Bulletin of the Graduate Division. (Em- 
poria, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia. Pp. 56.) 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. IX, No. 3. “Salaries in City School 
Systems, 1930-31." (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association. ) 


Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, No. 37. “A Study of the Influence of De- 
partmental Specialization on the Professional 
Attitudes of High-School Teachers Toward Cer- 
tain Administrative Problems.’ (Cicero, Illinois; 
H. V. Church, Superintendent, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School.) 


The School Magazine, 
Various Departments of the Ruffalo School Sys- 
tem. (Buffalo, New York: Public School Sys- 
tem.) 


Public School Achievement Tests published by the 
Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. 


These tests are arranged in ten separate tests 
and also in three batteries. Forms 1 and 2 were 
devised by Jacob S. Orleans; Forms 3 and 4, by 
T. L. Torgerson. 


Letters from a Hard-Boiled Teacher to His Half- 
Baked Son. Copyright by George Frederick Mil- 
ler. (Washington, D. C.: The Daylion Company. 
1931. Pp. ii, 348.) 


The book consists of twenty- three letters writ- 
ten by “William H. Patterson,” an experienced 
teacher living at “Sunny Cove,” to his son, “John,” 
who has just graduated from ‘Normal Teachera 
College”’ and is teaching his first year in “Saffire 
City.” The purpose of the book seems to be to 
give some practical lessons concerning personal 
and social traits which teacher-training institutions 
neglect to stress with their students. The authur 
has the father writing to his son on these traita. 


A Clearing House for the_ 


Sparkling wit and clever style characterize the 
book throughout, but the style is probably too ex- 


treme in this regard. The book abounds with 
slang, cute figures of speech, and questionable 
rhetoric. In reading it one is led to suspect that 


the author is a man of small stature who grew 
up in a country town where he learned to imitate 
the flippant style of itinerant evangelists and the 
cocksureness and self-esteem of a Civil-War veter- 
an. The author knows whereof he writes, but 
the discourse might more aptly be presented over 
radio alongside Irvin Cobb. 

The book might be of value to a young gradu- 
ate starting out on his career in teaching, but there 
is danger that such beginner might absorb too 
much of the style and by using it in his “Saffire 
City"’ make more social blunders than the so- 
called ‘“‘hard-boiled teacher’ hoped for his son. 
The author errs, too, by giving the reader too 
much the point of view of the father and not 
enough that of the son who needs the lessons to 
be gotten from the letters. Perhaps the father 
under-rates the son and over-rates himself, and 
in so doing accomplishes nothing except to 
gratify his desire for self-expression. 

— John R. Shannon 
Professor of Education. 


The 20th Century Workbook in How to Use a 
Library, by Gale Smith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rensselaer, Indiana, and Frank S. Ste- 
phens, Principal Rensselaer High School. (Fowl- 
er, Indiana: Benton Review Shop. 1931. Pp. 40.) 


A well organized workbook for the use of high 
school students. The material is divided into eight 
units, containing instructional material and ac- 
companying drills and exercises to be worked out 
by the students. An attempt has been made to 
present the material in so general a fashion that 
the book can be used as a text for teaching the 
use of any organized library. The units covered 
are; Good citizenship in the use of the library ;-— 
The book;—The general classification and organi- 
zation of material in a library;—How books are 
classified according to the Dewey system;—How 
to find books in a library;—-How to use reference 
books ;—How to use magazines and the Readers 
Guide;—How to make a bibliography. 

There are some inaccuracies and misleading 
statements in the units on classification and the 
card catalog, which may be attributed the fact 
that the authors are not trained librarians, and 
therefore not whelly familiar with library prac- 
tices. The unit on Good citizenship is much too 
elementary for high school students.—V. R. 


The Psychology of Exceptional Children by Norma 
Scheidemann, lecturer in psychology at 

the University of Southern California. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. xvii, 520.) 


This is a timely volume covering the field of 
exceptional children very fully. One of the great 
handicaps of the public school teacher is the fact 
that she does not know children, particularly those 
who vary from the normal type. This volume 
undertakes to supply this needed information. 
The types of exceptional children included in the 


discussion are as follows: children with speech 
defects, left handed children, mentally subnor- 
mal, gifted, psychoneurotic, psychopathic, deaf, 


blind, word blind, delinquent, epileptic, hysterical, 
backward, undernourished, and overweight children. 
The treatment of these vast fields is in non-tech- 
nical language and necessarily more or less super- 
ficial. The author is obviously not an expert 
in each of these fields and bases her conclusions 
upon data collected by other investigators. Some 
conclusions are dogmatically stated and are not 
supported by sufficient data. However, on the 
whole it is a very excellent summary of recent in- 
vestigations in these various, diverse fields, and 
is very enlightening and helpful to any one 
dealing with any or all of these types of chil- 
dren. The references at the end of each chapter 
are not as complete as one might wish. The book 
is well indexed and makes a substantial addition 
to present day literature dealing with exceptional 


children. 
—R. A. Acher 
Professor of Education. 
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Archery Simplified by Phillip Rounsevelle. (New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes and Company. 1931. Pp. 
xii, 120.) 


This book serves well its purpose of present- 
ing a simplified method of learning or teaching 
archery. The material is discussed under the fol- 
lowing heads: Handling an Archery Class, Des- 
cription of the Method, Tournaments, Equipment, 
Indoor Archery, and The Romance of Archery. 

The two outstanding features of the book are 
its style and the method of illustrating. The 
chapter “Handling an Archery Class” marks a 
complete departure from the usual style. It pre- 
sents the exact words used by the author in 
teaching each of the five lessons in his archery 
course. The numerous illustrations, which con- 
sist of photographs and drawings, are all com- 
pletely expleined and each is inserted exactly where 
the reader should see it. 

Technical terms are carefully explained so that 
the book is easily understood by people of all 
ages. 

The book is attractively bound, convenient in 
size, and printed in clear type with separate 
headings for all different topics under’ each 
chapter. 

Archery Simplified is an inspiring volume which 
should be welcome to any person interested in 
learning or teaching archery. 

—Ruby J. Fast 
Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education. 


Introduction to the Use of Standard Tests, A Brief 
Manual in the Use of Tests of Both Ability and 
Achievement in the School Subjects by Sidney 
IL. Pressey, Professor of Psychology, the Ohio 
State University, and Luella Cole Pressey, Assis- 
tant Professor of Psychology, the Ohio State 
University. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 1931. Pp. vi, 266.) 


A practical manual for the busy teacher, sup- 
ervisor, or superintendent. Every effort has been 
made to maintain a non-technical, conversational 
style throughout. Many problems that arise dur- 


ing actual testing are clearly answered, and a 
way to the more effective use of various types of 
standard tests is pointed out. 

The book is divided into four parts—How to 
Use Tests, Tests in the School Subjects, Tests 
of Mental Ability, and Important General Prin- 
ciples Regarding Tests. In addition there is the 
Introduction, the Appendices, the Glossary, and a 
rather complete Index. 


Foundations of Science by Garfield A. Bowen, 
Head of the Department of Sciences, University 
School, Cincinnati. (Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Company, Inc. 1931. Pp. x, 742.) 


A very good text for a course in general »sci- 
ence. The course is divided into seven units as 
follows: Unit I—The Sea of Air: Unit Ll-——Water 
and Its Service to Man; Unit IlI—-Heat and Its 
Application to the Needs of Man; Unit IV—Light 
in Its Relation to Vision; Unit V—-Nature's Store 
of Energy and Mans’ Means of Converting It to 
His Service; Unit VI—The Earth and Its Place in 
the ~ aaa Unit ViIl—Conditions of Life and 
Growth. 


Making the Most of High School by Clyde M. Hill, 
Professor of Secondary Education, Yale Uni- 
versity, and Raymond D. Mosher, Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Director of the 
Personnel Bureau, University of Idaho. (Chica- 
go: Laidlaw Brothers. 1931. Pp. 288.) 


One of the most recent books of the Laidlaw 
Vocational Guidance series, this volume fills the 
need felt by the students who do not understand 
the high school—the purpose of its subjects and 
extra-curricular activities and how to study. 

The seventeen chapters of the book are devot- 
ed to: Types of Occupations, Time Available for 
Leisure, Ways of Spending Leisure, What High 
School Offers, Extra-Curricular Activities, How 
to Study, The Social Studies, Mathematics, Eng- 
lish, The Sciences, Ancient and Modern Languages, 
Music, Other Fine Arts, Home-Making, Commerci- 
al Subjects, The Practical Arts, and Physical Edu- 
cation. 
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cheapest thing @ pupil buys isa. good book; the costliest 
i8 @ Poor One, and the is none good for the end.” 
Pupiis who have the ‘edvantave of regular” 
practice in the Femmes Test and Practice™ 
Sheets have exe@eded all known media in 
both drill work and thought probiems. 
The Lennes “Test and Praetice Sheets in 
Arithmetic eéntinve to lead in the sales of 
this kind of material, 
The Lennes Pads popular “everywhere 
and are sold from.@tean to ocean, and from 
the Great Lakes’to the Gulf. 
best boek, is nene too good for the 
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Lawrence MeTurnan, Secreto 
1008 5. 0. G. F. Building 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Indiana State Te 


Your-uchool for preparation Exinaby, Bure), Antermediste and High £ 


Teachers, Superintendents, Prateipals, Saperviscrs, and Special Teachers. 


‘Libraries, Laboratorics, Practice School, Gymnasium, Athletic 


Commercial, industria! Arts, Hame Departments.” Forty-eight” 


weeks s¢Roo! each year. 


Extension Week including 
Coutses Leading to Life Licenses 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Licnaeus Ny Hines, President, Derre Haute 
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